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EDITORIALS 


A New We believe this num- 
Magazine for ber of Unpersranp- 


the New Year ING THE Cup will 
be a pleasant surprise 


to our readers. The magazine appears in a 
new dress. Editors, artists, and publishers 
have spared no pains to make it more 
attractive to the eye. The new cover is sug- 
gestive of the purpose of the publication. 

The change in form extends beyond the 
cover. The type is larger. Section headings 
help to break up the pages. These and 
other innovations help to make it more 
interesting and easier to read. The new 
headpieces for the various departments 
and artist’s sketches also help to change 


the appearance of the pages. 
Its Purpose the Same 


In its content the magazine remains 
fundamentally the same. Its purpose as 
heretofore is to promote a better under- 
standing of the child, for we believe it is 
only through such an understanding that 
children can be guided into more whole- 
some living, equipped in a better way to 
meet the world with success. 


Adapted to the Needs of 
Classroom Teachers 

In the future we hope to make the mag- 
azine even more responsive to the needs 
of the rank and file of teachers than it has 
been in the past. It is not intended prima- 
rily for scholars or specialists in psychology 
but for the average teacher who faces a 
schoolroom of live youngsters and craves 
help in solving her problems of educational 
guidance. 


Old and New Features 


As in the past we expect to have as con- 
tributors men and women who are leaders 
in the field of scientific child study and 
guidance. One or two of our departments 
remain as before. Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, 
whose case studies have been so fascinat- 
ing, will continue to tell about the problems 
and perplexities of children and youth and 
how their maladjustments are smoothed 
out. 

The two departments formerly devoted 
to Reviews of New Books and Current 
Literature will be merged into one called 
With Books and Magazines. We are happy 
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to announce that Dr. Lawrence A. Averill, 
Head of the Psychology Department, State 
Teachers College, Worcester, will have 
charge of this department. Each month he 
will give brief but helpful reviews of ar- 
ticles and books that have a bearing on 
mental health. 

Other changes in the magazine are being 
contemplated but no further announce- 
ments can be made at this time. 


Dr. E. Stanley Abbot Resigns 


We announce with regret the resigna- 
tion of Dr. E. Stanley Abbot as Associate 
Editor. His scientific training, energy, en- 
thusiasm, and capacity for work have been 
generously devoted to the magazine. We 
shall miss his cordial support. 


Dr. Dearborn His Successor 


The new Associate Editor will be Dr. 
Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Psycho-Education- 
al Clinic at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. His biographical sketch ap- 
pears on another page. 

At the beginning of this New Year there 
are enough changes in form, content, and 
policy of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to jus- 
tify our calling it a mew magazine. We 
hope you will enjoy its new features. 


* * 


Building “=a Ever since Sigmund 


Wholesome Freud startled the 
Attitudes world with his 


unique theories on 
psychoanalysis there has been a keen in- 
terest in the emotional life of children. His 
ideas aroused violent controversy. Many 
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psychologists refused to follow where he 
led, but he succeeded in modifying previ. 
ous psychological theories. He showed that 
disturbances of emotional life were respon. 
sible for the condition of many of the 
patients he saw in the hospitals. This emo- 


tional instability could often be traced back Ps 
over many years, frequently to early child 
hood. It was also evident that many people Hot 
suffering from nervous disorders could be 
reéducated so as to acquire mental balance 
and sanity. It was inevitable that this newer J}, 
interest in the emotional life of children @ ,;,, 
should influence the point of view of teach. @ ,. | 
ers and educators. That hour has come. It pat 
foreshadows significant developments in 
educational practice. 
Knowledge as an Educational Aim the 
Up to the present time education has z 
been concerned largely with concrete out- his 
comes that could be seen with the eye and a 
tested by examination. How the child has a 
felt about his experiences has not mattered. wh; 
The old-time school of our fathers believed 
that knowledge was power. Teaching “* 
meant getting children to memorize facts buil 
and to reproduce them when requested by 
the teacher. Our methods of teaching have ” 
greatly improved in recent years but in ye’ 
many schools knowledge as an aim in edu: tod 
cation is still regarded as being of almost = 
exclusive importance. Ir 
Good Habits as an Aim rs 
The more recent trend in psychology and rs | 
education has been to emphasize the proper nic 


or healthy behavior of children. Habit for- 
mation is being stressed. Unfortunately in 
the teaching of some subjects, however, the 
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behavior aspects are stressed to such an ex- 
tent that the child fails to get desirable 


information. 


Emotions in Adjustments 

Every teacher and parent today realizes 
that children should acquire worth-while 
knowledge and form desirable habits. It is 
not so evident that the way a child feels 
about habits formed and facts acquired 
may be even more important. The habit 
which he forms may be so distasteful to 
him that he reverts to an old one as soon 
as pressure is withdrawn. Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has made clear that there are 
other learnings that are going on besidés 
the primary learnings, the facts, habits, and 
skills which the teacher is trying to get the 
child to acquire. The pupil as he studies 
his history may not only learn history as 
such but he may also learn to love or hate 
it or to be quite indifferent to the story 
which it tells. Although facts may be for- 
gotten, attitudes tend to remain, as Dr. 
Burnham has said so often. The child is 
building attitudes all the time toward 
teacher, lessons, school, parents, home, 
country, and toward himself. These atti- 
tudes will largely determine whether he 
will be able to adjust himself to the world. 


In the pages that follow, authors who 
are grounded in the theory antl practice of 
education offer us help in understanding 
the emotional life of children and how to 
guide them better. 


* 7 * 
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New Associate Editor 
Dr. Walter F. Dearborn 


WALTER F. DEARBORN 


EW students of psychology and edu- 
cation have had such a rich and varied 
experience as Dr. Walter F. Dearborn. He 
was born in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
in 1878. In 1900 he secured his A.B. degree 
from Wesleyan, and his A.M. degree from 
the same institution in 1903. Two years 
later he received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University. Having found teach- 
ing in several universities and research 
work in psychology and education of ab- 
sorbing interest, he thought that he would 
like to know more about the physical needs 
of children. He decided to go abroad for 
study. In 1913 the University of Munich 
conferred upon him the M.D. 
On his return to America, Dr. Dearborn 
was invited to become an Associate Pro- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNpERsTANDING THE CuILp. They 
are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. 


TO VERIFY YOUR ANSWER, TURN TO THE PAGE OR PAGES WHOSE 
NUMBERS ARE GIVEN IN ITALIC TYPE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 


1. Who is Dr. Sigmund Freud? 27 


In what ways has he influenced the 
trend of modern psychology? 2, 26 


2. What educational objectives are 
mentioned on pages 2 and 3? 


3. What physical changes underlie 
the emotions? 5 


How do emotions of children de- 
velop from birth to adolescence? 7 


When is a child emotionally 
healthy according to Dr. Abbot? 8 


4. How does Dr. Cantril define at- 
titude? 13 


Do specific attitudes generally pre- 
cede general attitudes? Illustrate as 
in the case of honesty. 13 


Give illustrations showing that 
general attitudes may arise before 
many specific ones have been ac- 
quired. 14 


What suggestions does Dr. Cantril 
offer in helping children to develop 
general attitudes? 78 


* 


5. What common fears of children 
are often associated with school 
failures? 15 

How can teachers and parents 
help children to overcome their 
fears? 18 
6. Give concrete illustrations show- 
ing that intelligence is not the only 
factor involved in a child’s school 
progress. 

What practical suggestions to help 
the failing child does Dr. Lord offer 
parents and teachers? 12 
7. How do physical changes influ- 
ence the behavior of adolescents? 20 

Should teachers meet adolescents 
on their own level? Explain. 27 


Do you agree with the thought of 
Karl de Schweinitz quoted on page 
21? Justify your answer. 


8. Why was Ida Bella problem? 23 
What dpes Dr. Hartwell mean by 


_ saying that Ida’s stating her problem 


had greater therapeutic value than 
when.an adult states his problem? 25 


* 
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Emotions in Children’s Lives 
E. STANLEY ABBOT, M.D. 


FORMERLY ASSOCIATE EDITOR, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


Teachers will appreciate this simple 
and effective treatment of the child's 
emotions. It is a complicated prob- 
lem to discuss, but Dr. Abbot uses 
few technical terms, makes clear 
what emotion is, and shows how the 
emotional life of children develops 
through the years. At the end there 
is a statement of the characteristics 
of an emotionally healthy child. 


“.. . His sadness when he’s sad, 
And his gladness when he’s glad, 

Are as nothing to his madness when he’s 
mad,” —Anonymous 
HIS boy had shown at least three 
kinds of emotion. Darwin, however, 

discussed more than fifty-seven varieties in 

his book “On the Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals.” Over three 
hundred words are in more or less common 
use to name or describe different kinds, 
shades or degrees of feeling or emotion. 

We often feel our own emotions quite 

definitely within ourselves, but, in spite of 
our three hundred odd words, it is difficult 
to describe them verbally to others — our 
words are too inexact. But we do manifest 
a great many of them by our manner, our 
posture, our gestures, our tones of voice, 
and especially by our facial expression, — 
often without our being aware of it. Not 
only does each of us thus express his own 
feelings, but we infer — sometimes mis- 
takenly — how others feel from such of 
their facial expressions and other behavior- 
patterns as we can observe. 
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Emotion and Physical Changes 

What Johnny feels subjectively, inside 
himself, — as amused, discouraged, angry, 
happy, or however else, — we speak of as 
the content or quality of the emotion. It is 
mental. What others see him do objectively 
as a result of his feeling that way is physi- 
cal or bodily. What is seen, however, is 
only a part of his whole bodily response or 
behavior-pattern. We outsiders can see his 
manner, gestures and so on, but are likely 
to overlook little changes in his breathing, 
heart-beat, flushing or paling of the skin, 
secretion of perspiration or tears, and other 
small changes, though we may notice 
larger ones. But we cannot see any of his 
internal visceral movements or glandular 
secretions, such as Dr. Cannon describes. 
Yet all of these changes are parts, and 
sometimes very important parts, of the 
total behavior-pattern of his emotion. Some 
of them even tend to prolong the subjective 
emotion itself. 

It is the content or quality of Johnny's 
emotion—whether of amusement, discour- 
agement, sadness, gladness, madness, or 
what not,—that determines his total 
bodily action-pattern, that is, what bodily 
tissues and organs are stimulated to activ- 
ity or are inhibited, and in what relative 
proportion each acts. The intensity of the 
emotion, that is, how strongly Johnny 
feels, how sad or glad or mad he is, deter- 
mines how widespread throughout his 
body these physical changes may be. When 
he feels intensely, as when violently angry 
or so amused that he laughs till his sides 
ache, probably every organ and tissue in 
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his body is activated, but not in the same 
relative proportions for the different emo- 
tions — hence the different action-patterns. 
The intensity of some emotional responses 
can be roughly measured, but not their 
content. 

Some portions of the total behavior- 
pattern are wholly beyond the voluntary 
control of even mature adults, such as 
glandular secretions, visceral movements, 
regulation of heart-beat. But other parts 
adults can control at will, such as gestures, 
posture, and so on, except in such very 
rare instances as when one is furiously 
angry or “paralyzed by fright.” Most adults 
can control their facial expression partly, 
but not wholly. The man with the “poker- 
face” and the competent actor come nearer 
than others to complete facial control. 


Emotional Control 


Such control as we adults have is at- 
tained very gradually, partly through bod- 
ily development, partly through individual 
experience and observation, and partly 
through education — not of the emotions, 
but of the child. Though we carelessly 
speak of “educating the emotions,” we 
cannot educate John’s or Mary’s anger, 
grief or joy. We can and do educate John 
and Mary, sometimes intentionally, some- 
times quite unintentionally, by our own 
words, feelings, or acts, to feel hostile or 
friendly or many other ways toward 
neighbor, stranger, teacher, and other per- 
sons, and about innumerable things, 
events, situations, and ideas. We can also 
educate them, or help them educate them- 
selves, to acquire better control over the 
voluntary parts of the manifestation of 
their emotions — not to strike, not to spit 
at one another, not to scream, and so on. 
We do this educating partly by example, 
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partly by a process often called “condi- 
tioning,” and partly by direct explanatory 
and instructional methods. It is, or should 
be, a long, slow process, not a delayed 
spasmodic one. It is far easier to establish 
the acceptable emotional associations in the 
first place than to try to correct unaccept- 
able ones later. 


Emotion Is Fatiguing 

Emotions not only bring about the 
bodily changes mentioned above, but they 
have other bodily effects. They are fatigu- 
ing. Feeling excited and happy or angry 
tires Johnny quite as much as his jumping 
about or fighting. If he could play base- 
ball quite stolidly, even though he made 
as many runs, he would not be so tired at 
the end of the game as he is when he feels 


-excited during it. On the other hand, bod- 


ily condition often affects the emotional 
state. When Johnny is ill, he is apt to be 
peevish, irritable, impatient; perhaps he 
cries easily, and in other ways has less 
self-control. Or, of course, he may be 
angelic. 
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Emotion and Our Thinking 

Besides bodily effects, emotions have 
some influence not only on how well we 
think, but on what we think. If Johnny 
feels interested in geography or base-ball, 
he pays attention to them, thinks about 
them. If he feels bored by them, he lets his 
attention wander and thinks of something 
else. If he feels distressed or troubled about 
anything, it is hard for him to think of 
other things. If he feels anxious about the 
result of an examination, or is afraid of 
failing in recitation, he may not be able to 
remember what he does know, and so may 
do poorly, though well prepared. There is 
sometimes more truth than he is credited 
with when he says, “I know it but I can’t 
say it.” 

Not only do emotions influence our 
thoughts and our thinking, but our 
thoughts arouse emotions. In fact, it is 
probable that every thought arouses an 
emotion of some kind, of interest, of bore- 
dom, of doubt, or what not, though the 
intensity is usually so slight that we do not 
recognize it. It may be said then that there 
are reciprocal relations between emotions 
and the body on the one hand and between 
emotions and ideas on the other. 


Emotional Development 


How do the emotions develop? Many 
studies have been and are being made of 
children, especially during their first six 
years, but hardly any adequate ones have 
been made of their progressive emotional 
development as such. 

At birth Johnny could probably feel 
only distress or grief, anger or rage, startle 
or fear, contentment or satisfaction. He 
felt all but contentment intensely, but 
briefly. He had no voluntary control over 
the behavior-pattern. By the time a year 
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was up he could feel many different de- 
grees of them, and could feel them a little 
longer. He could also feel happiness, joy, 
amusement, interest, inquisitiveness, ea- 
gerness, anticipation, disappointment, and 
other varieties. He had a little voluntary 
control over the manifestation of some of 
them, as when he had learned the prohibi- 
tion “No, No.” 

Through the toddler stage, and the 
nursery-school, kindergarten, and grade 
school years there was a progressive in- 
crease in the variety and shades of the 
emotions Johnny could feel, with some 
lessening of the intensity with which most 
of them were felt. He felt many of them 
longer, that is, he was not so easily diverted 
from them. He developed a good deal of 
self-control in expressing them, but even 
at nine or ten he would get pretty angry 
and fight, or feel much disappointed and 
cry. 

By eleven or twelve, John and Mary are 
beginning to feel differently about many 
of the same things and toward each other. 
Also, they are beginning to think in ab- 
stract terms, and to feel the emotions asso- 
ciated with them. For example, they can 
feel such sentiments as devotion and loy- 
alty, apart from the concrete things or 
persons to which or to whom they had 
been feeling devoted or loyal. They can 
control their emotional behavior-patterns 
better. 

In adolescence, through high school 
years, with wider experience and a richer 
fund of ideas, John and Mary experience 
finer and more varied shades of feeling. 
They feel the more primitive emotions — 
anger, fear, grief, joy —less strongly than 
formerly, and they approach or reach adult 
standards of self-control in expressing even 
the intenser ones. Yet they feel some of the 
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less primitive emotions more intensely, 
and they have begun to feel new ones, 
some of which they do not understand. 
They may have vague longings or hopes, 
or feelings of despair or guilt, and so on; 
they may have mixtures of feelings of self- 
confidence and dependence, of doubt and 
conviction, and so on; and, of course, there 
are often definite attractions to one or an- 
other of the opposite sex. 


Importance of Emotions 

What part do emotions play in chil- 
dren’s lives? 

They enter into all social relations. They 
are the first means of communication be- 
tween mother and child, as Darwin has 
said. As early as three months of age 
Johnny could tell a friendly face or voice 
from an indifferent one. Soon his winning 
smile brought friendly attention. His cries 
of discomfort brought relief. From infancy 
on he has felt friendly, trustful, secure 
with those in his environment who have 
been friendly and trustworthy toward him. 
Emotions play a large part in the making 
of friends— and enemies, temporary or 
permanent. 

Emotions form part of those complex 
mental factors which we call attitudes, 
prejudices, beliefs, and complexes. We all 
have them, and most of them we begin to 
build up in childhood. The feelings and 
emotions that we associate with many 
things and ideas are partly responsible for 
the values we set on those things and ideas. 
Many of these associations are formed in 
early childhood and persist. 

Emotions are goals of desire and motiva- 
tions to conduct. Johnny likes to enjoy 


himself, to be amused, to have fun. He 


likes the excitement of games and of ; 
thrilling movie. He likes adventure, es. 
pecially if there is a bit of risk — not too 
much. He likes to be with other children, 
to own things, to succeed in what he under. 
takes, especially if others see and applaud 
him. He likes the praise and approval of 
elders, and the approval and perhaps the 
envy of his school and playmates —or 
rather, he likes the feelings he gets from 
these. He tries to do or get the things which 
he thinks will give him these feelings. 

There are feelings and emotions that 
Johnny does not like. He doesn’t like to be 
bored, to feel sad or discouraged, to be left 
out of the crowd, to make mistakes, to fail 
in what he tries to do, to be thought in- 
ferior, to be humiliated, ridiculed, belittled. 
He tries to avoid or get rid of such feelings. 

Not being very wise, or experienced, or 
foresighted, Johnny sometimes gets into 
trouble or does unwise things in his ef- 
forts to get the “satisfiers” and avoid the 
“annoyers.” But on the whole, he stumbles 
through life pretty well, using his failures 
or mistakes as stimuli to better accom- 
plishment. 

If Johnny can handle the hurts to his 
feelings and his disappointments without 
dwelling on them or brooding over them, 
if he can stand a considerable amount of 
ridicule without letting it rankle, if he can 
meet his failures without giving up trying, 
if he can accept his limitations without 
discouragement, if he can face his mistakes 
without evading or trying to suppress 
them, if he can control his actions under 
emotions without making a spectacle or 
nuisance of himself and without losing his 
head or harming himself or others, he will 
be emotionally healthy. 
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So much emphasis has been placed 
on a low grade of intelligence as be- 
ing responsible for school failures that 
we are prone to forget that bad atti- 
tudes and other factors are often in- 
volved. Dr. Lord has had an unusual 
opportunity to study children who 
have failed in school and her obser- 
vations are helpful in dealing with 
so-called normal children. Dr. Lord 
was formerly associated with Dr. 
Arnold Gesell of the Yale Univer- 
sity Clinic of Child Development 
and also with the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago. 


VERY week in the Out-Patient De- 

. partment of a Children’s Hospital, 
appointments are made for children who 
are “nervous.” The mother complains that 
the child is restless; he is not eating or 
sleeping well; he has enuresis, or night 
terrors, or he may even walk in his sleep. 
The child at an earlier date may have had 
measles, mumps, or whooping cough but 
at the time of the appointment there is no 
evidence of physical disease. 

What is the school situation? The 
teacher may report that the child does not 
pay attention, that he disturbs the other 
children, and he is not doing satisfactory 
work although she feels quite sure he is 
bright. The child has probably been ab- 
sent from school for several weeks at 
various times. Ordinarily, however, the 
majority of children returning after a few 
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Emotional Factors Hindering 
School Progress 


By ELIZABETH E. LORD, Pu.D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


weeks’ absence swing into step again with- 
out prolonged difficulties. In their case 
perturbation over unfamiliar work is soon 
quieted by the little extra explanation and 
encouragement which even the busiest 
teacher finds time to give a child anxious 
to learn and make up work. The dull child 
will of course drop far behind and where 
there is no special teacher to give extra 
coaching, he will probably repeat the 
grade without much question. An intelli- 
gent child, even after long absence, is usu- 
ally able to cover rapidly the lost ground. 
These children we do not need to consider 
here. 


Factors in a Child’s School Progress 


Among the group of “nervous” children, 
however, we occasionally find a child with 
average intelligence, who has not had long 
absence from school yet for some reason 
has fallen behind the others in the class. 
As the last day of school approached, the 
problem of promotion had to be faced. 
Usually the mother wanted the child to go 
into the next grade; she felt sure that 
during the summer vacation she could 
help him with his arithmetic or reading. 
The teacher may have been very doubtful 
but she yielded to the pressure. Repetition 
of grade would be unquestionably a blow 
to a child’s pride, she thought, and there 
is always the hope that the work will be 
easier for him next year. She knows that 
promotion on trial sometimes works out 
successfully. If a child is mentally ad- 
vanced for the grade, he may develop a 
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quicker grasp of explanations than the 
others, and if he does not become emo- 
tional he may get into step again in the 
early weeks of review work given in the 
fall. 

It would be hard to tell why one child 
“catches up” while another equally bright 
as far as the intelligence tests are con- 
cerned falls more and more hopelessly in 
the rear. A child’s progress depends on 
many factors besides the intellectual 
equipment. Some children are spurred to 
redoubled effort when the work is hard; 
others lack the mental or physical vigor to 
cope with obstacles and become over- 
whelmed by a sense of inadequacy. The 
child may have been absent when a new 
phase of a subject or a new technique was 
introduced; he may have a special disabil- 
ity; an emotional problem may have 
arisen entirely outside the school’s control. 
One of these factors may create a very 
difficult school situation for child and 
teacher. If the child after promotion con- 
tinues to do unsatisfactory work, the 
‘teacher is in a greater dilemma than be- 
fore; demotion in the middle of the year 
may be a greater blow to pride than repeti- 
tion of grade when the fall term began. 

If a child is doing unsatisfactory work 
there may be a number of mitigating rea- 
sons which would demand and probably 
receive leniency and patience on the part 
of the teacher, but the sensitive child 
knows whether his work is up to the 
standard of the class as a whole, and if it is 
not he is greatly troubled. In going over 
case histories in the Hospital, it has 
seemed to us that many emotional prob- 
lems are unduly prolonged while a con- 
scientious child struggles to keep up or 
make up lost ground, when repetition of 


grade after a brief period of unhappiness 
10 


would place him securely and confidently 
on his feet. 


Discouragement Hinders School Progress 


A little girl of ten “hates school.” Each 
night she weeps over arithmetic papers 
and studies far too long and unprofitably 
a history or geography lesson. She sleeps 
poorly and leaves for school the next 
morning tired and discouraged. She has an 
intelligence quotient of 109 but she is in 
the fifth grade of a private school where 
the majority in her room would rate still 
higher. 

Everyone assures her that if she studies 
hard she can do the work. Each night she 
studies hard and her work is of passing 
grade. Passing grade means promotion to 
teachers and parent, a goal to be desired. 
Promotion to the child means another year 
of unsatisfactory struggle with work just a 
little too difficult. She thinks slowly, she 
writes laboriously, and she has an insecure 
foundation in arithmetic. We wonder what 
effect repetition of grade will have on a sen- 
sitive child. The child was told that she 
might choose. She was left free to make her 
own decision but the advantages in repeti- 
tion of grade were presented in a rosy 
light. The child chose to repeat and happily 
took her place in the upper section of the 
fifth grade instead of in its lower section, 
and the next year she was promoted with 
competence and self-confidence. 


Failure to Grasp Instructions 


Billy, age seven, was promoted to second 
grade on trial. His mother realized that he 
read very poorly and had no real under. 
standing of the number facts which he was 
copying from the board. Sometimes they 
were incorrectly copied and he tried to 
memorize indiscriminately the incorrect an- 
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swers. The mother from time to time visited 
the school and occasionally the teacher sug- 
gested that Billy repeat the first grade. At 
this suggestion, the mother would in great 
anxiety try to teach Billy at home, her les- 
sons only adding to Billy’s confusion and 
fatigue. Nevertheless, the mother felt sure 
that Billy would be made too unhappy by 
demotion, and Billy quite firmly accepted 
his mother’s point of view. 

As an enuresis problem, all possible 
sources of emotional strain were investi- 
gated and maladjustment in school was a 
part of the picture. We showed Billy that he 
was doing good first grade work and some- 
what doubtfully he agreed to placement in 
the room where his work would compare 
favorably with the others. An unfortunate 
jibe from a schoolmate reduced him to 
tears the second morning, but a new friend 
comforted him on the third, and the pain 
of demotion was soon wiped out by the 
novelty of gold stars for the first time on his 
papers. Billy has an intelligence rating of 
105 and we should expect him to do good 
second grade work, but at some time in the 
past year he failed to grasp instructions and 
the class moved on ahead. With his intelli- 
gence, shown not only by rating but by his 
capacity to learn in a few periods of special 
instruction, we may hope that repetition 
will mean successful progress through the 
grades, whereas pushing ahead without a 
good foundation would probably have 
meant a continuation of emotional difficul- 
ties which dissipated his interest and power 
of concentration. 


Special Disability 
The first weeks in kindergarten were un- 
usually stormy for Mary, but after the emo- 


tional stress of a new situation had quieted 
down Mary continued through the first 
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grade without further signs of instability. 
Suddenly in the second grade, a change in 
attitude appeared; Mary refused to go to 
school, she hid in a neighbor’s house, she 
feigned illness. Day after day her mother 
quite literally dragged her to school. In spite 
of the emotional struggle she did passing 
work in the second grade and was pro- 
moted on trial into the third. Within a few 
weeks of the opening of school, the emo- 
tional disturbance had reached the stage 
where hospital observation seemed neces- 
sary. Mary was brought to the Hospital with 
the complaint of nervousness; she was not 
eating or sleeping well; she was losing 
weight; she wept in an uncontrolled way 
each morning, frightening her mother and 
disturbing the schoolroom for hours. 

Mary was eight years old; she had an 
intelligence rating of 95. In general her 
comprehension was adequate for her age; 
the only irregularity noted on the mental 
tests was “short auditory memory span,” 
showing a difficulty in repeating four digits 
(a IV year test). Early in the second grade 
her teacher had noted that the child had 
“no idea of phonetics” and had commented 
perhaps too freely on the lack of prepared- 
ness for second grade reading. These com- 
ments and the suggestion that the child re- 
peat the first grade were hotly disputed by 
the mother. In the home the grandparents 
and an aunt took up the battle, and we have 
considerable evidence from which we can 
infer that the conflict of opinion continued 
through the year. In spite of the real dif- 
ficulty with phonetics, Mary with extra 
coaching at home each night learned to 
read passably well. The mother had been 
told that reading was the most important 
subject but Mary thought otherwise. “Read- 
ing isn’t important,” she emphatically in- 
sisted, “spelling and arithmetic are impor- 
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tant.” Due to the short auditory memory 
span, she had difficulty in learning even 
simple four-letter words. If one has diffi- 
culty in repeating in correct order four 
letters, one cannot after looking at sim- 
ple words, and spelling them, turn from 
the board and spell them to the class 
even on repeated trial. Every day she had 
been humiliated by failure and feared 
the consequences, until all her wotk had 
suffered. In the hospital she was uncertain 
of her ability in simple addition and sub- 
traction. Each day she hesitated before 
starting her lessons. “I’m afraid it will be 
wrong,” she would whisper; a fear that was 
probably based on a year of uncertainty in 
school. 

It took a long time to convince the 
mother that Mary was emotionally unpre- 
pared to meet the requirements of third 
grade. The school was sure she could do the 
work if she would try; a special teacher 
could give her extra help; a very sympa- 
thetic room teacher would encourage her 
in every way possible; but the emotional 
stress could be so clearly demonstrated by 
the hospital observation and by the inter- 
pretation of changing attitudes in the 
grades and in the vacations, that the mother 
was finally convinced of the necessity for 
demotion and removal of strain. With very 
little persuasion, the child accepted demo- 
tion with immediate signs of relief and 
returned to school quite happily after the 
initial difficulties over change in grade sub- 
sided. The mother’s pride was evidently 
hurt by demotion far more than Mary’s. 
From time to time, because “everything is 
going fine,” the mother suggests return to 
the third grade on trial, but on the same 
basis we persuade her to restore the child’s 
self-confidence through success. 

Unquestionably failure in promotion is 
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for most children a great disappointment 
and a blow to pride, but fear of demotion 
and the consequent emotional storm at 
home may be a continuous strain that is far 
more disorganizing to the child’s adjust- 
ment. Usually a family can be convinced 
that repetition of grade, particularly in the 
early years, gives a solid foundation to build 
on, whereas promotion without a firm 
grasp of the subjects may lead to a feeling 
of insecurity which in turn affects the 
child’s ability to learn. If the parents can 
accept the situation with equanimity, de. 
motion loses a large part of its emotional 
shock to the child. When a child has been 
conscientiously struggling with failure over 
a long period, he may feel relief and a re- 
newed courage in a group when he can suc- 
cessfully compete. Emotional problems un- 
doubtedly accompany repetition of grade, 
but in reviewing the intellectual equipment 
of the repeaters, one rarely feels that these 
problems would have been solved by pro 
motion. On the other hand, promotion on 
trial often brings a series of problems which 
repetition of grade would have eliminated 
in large measure. In the histories of “nerv- 
ous children” promotion on trial stands out 
as a source of continuous strain which repe- 
tition or even demotion can remove. Statis- 
tics on groups of children have shown that 
the intelligence rating is usually a fair in- 
dication of the child’s learning capacity in 
school and has a high correlation with 
school progress. In the study of an individ- 
ual child, however, we must interpret that 
rating in relation to the standards of his 
school group, we must look for special 
mental abilities and disabilities, and we 
must realize that children not only react 
differently to their difficulties but these emo- 
tional reactions may prevent even an intel- 


ligent child from making normal progress. 
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In order to help children to develop 
wholesome attitudes it is necessary 
to understand how they develop. 
Dr. Hadley Cantril of Harvard Uni- 
versity not only defines attitudes and 
tells us something about the way 
they develop, but offers valuable sug- 
gestions to the educator. 


O PROBLEM in modern American 
social psychology seems to be as 
important as that concerning the nature of 
attitudes. Although everyone has a rough 
conception of the meaning of the word 
attitude, the many implications of the 
term and the controversies which have 
arisen regarding the validity of these im- 
plications make any exact definition difh- 
cult and tentative. In this discussion we 
shall regard an attitude as a more or less 
permanently enduring state of readiness of 
mental organization which predisposes an 
individual to react in a characteristic way 
to any object or situation with which it is 
related. 

The genesis of attitudes is one of the 
many riddles involved under the general 
problem of attitudes. And yet in spite of 
the importance of the question regarding 
the formation of attitudes, comparatively 
little work of a psychological nature has 
been carried on in this field. American 
psychologists and educators appear to be 
more interested in measuring and itemiz- 
ing attitudes than in finding out exactly 
what they are or where they come from. 
One generalization may be made with 
certainty, however, namely, that a large 
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Attitudes in the Making 


By HADLEY CANTRIL, Pu.D. 


INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


share of any individual’s attitudes are 
formed in his childhood and adolescence. 
We may also venture the hypothesis that 
attitudes as we have defined them may be 
formed in two different ways. 


Attitudes Formed by Experience 


Perhaps the more common process in- 
volved in the formation of this type of 
mental organization is the emergence of 
the ability to detect a common meaning in 
various specific ways of thought or behav- 
ior and the consequent predisposition to 
react to this meaning in a characteristic 
way. Thus a child may learn that he is not 
to steal apples from a fruit stand, that he is 
not to copy his neighbor’s arithmetic prob- 
lems, that he is not to tell lies, and the 
like. Having learned these specific types of 
behavior, the child may be said to have 
various specific attitudes towards these par- 
ticular situations. But as yet the child has 
no general attitude which might be called 
“honesty.” He does not even know what 
“honesty” means and an attitude of “hon- 
esty” will only be engendered in him when 
he is able to perceive the common relation- 
ship between himself and his environment 
which exists in such specific situations as 
those mentioned above. This ability to de- 
tect the common meaning in related events 
undoubtedly depends upon several factors. 
The child must possess a certain intelli- 
gence and maturity before the relationship 
can be seen, and, equally important, he 
must be provided with the opportunity to 
understand this common relationship. 
Such an opportunity may undoubtedly be 
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hastened if an adult aids the child in de- 
tecting the common meaning of these 
heretofore unrelated situations. Yet the 
parent or teacher must obviously not try 
to force a child to form concepts more 
complex than he has the necessary capacity 
to comprehend. 


Attitudes Formed by Suggestion 
The second method of building up atti- 


tudes is in direct contrast to the first 
method where the process has been essen- 
tially the progression from specific items 
to a general relationship common to those 
items. It is also likely that many general 
attitudes may be aroused directly and be- 
fore any specific situations to which the 
attitude may refer have been encountered 
by the individual. Someone may instil in 
the child an attitude against Negroes, 
against the Japanese, the Germans, or even 
all “foreigners” before the child has had 
any experience whatever with any person 
with whom the attitude is concerned. 
Since here again the child must have suffi- 
cient intelligence and maturity to under- 
stand the inherent relationships involved 
in the attitude, this second method of 
forming attitudes may be more important 
in adolescent years than in childhood, al- 
though it is by no means absent in the 
earlier years. Many racial, sexual, religious, 
and political attitudes undoubtedly arise 
in this way. 

Certain investigators in the field of edu- 
cational psychology have recently argued 
that in general children do not form gen- 
eral attitudes and the implication of such 
studies is that children cannot form such 
attitudes. From the common sense point of 
view, such a conclusion seems unwarranted 
and an examination of the methods used 
in such investigations shows that the chil- 
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dren studied were on the whole never 
given the opportunity to form generalized 
attitudes. 

Life too Institutionalized 

The life of the child, as well as that of 
the adult, has become so institutionalized, 
so broken up into numerous segments, 
that the specific activities in the everyday 
life of the child may seem to him to have 
nothing to do with one another. He learns 
one thing in school, another thing at home, 
something different in Sunday School, and 
still other things with his playmates. His 
life becomes a series of unrelated segments 
and he detects no common relationship 
between the various types of behavior in- 
volved in each. In other words, he forms 
no general attitude which he can apply to 
all of the situations. This state of affairs is 
woefully illustrated by the modern parent 
who, if he really wants to know about his 
child, must gather scattered bits of infor- 
mation from the school teacher, the Sun- 
day School, the parents of the child’s 
playmates, and other sources. The best 
way in which the child might be aided in 
the formation of socially desirable attitudes 
would be to have a single individual follow 
all the child’s activities and point out to 
him the common relationships involved in 
each. 

The trend of modern civilization tow- 
ards more and more institutions with the 
consequent tendency to break life up into 
an increasing number of segments is un- 
fortunately reflected all too well in the 
field of education. If the child seems to be 
maladjusted, unable to display a consistent 
attitude in his daily life, the assumption is 
too often made that another “institution” 
must be established to accommodate this 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Most specific fears are learned. Some 
of these fears are so acute that they 
are responsible for many school fail- 
ures and maladjustments. Children 
who fail because of fears usually need 
to be reéducated in order to overcome 
these fears. Miss Elizabeth M. Laurie, 
who has had practical experience in 
the grades and is now engaged in 
such reéducation of children, tells 
about some of the interesting cases 
she has known. 


E HAVE accepted the psychologi- 
cal research that tells us that there 
are three fundamental emotional patterns, 
namely fear, love, and rage. We also know 
that there are only two original fears, the 
fear of falling and the fear of loud noises. 
All other fears are learned fears and go 
back directly or indirectly to one or the 
other of the original causes of fears. It is 
often very difficult for a parent or teacher 
to see such connections and the child is 
judged by his outward behavior pattern. 
What is the relationship of fear to inade- 
quate behavior? 


Behavior Often a Symptom 


The silent, morose child is called moody. 
The awkward, taciturn child who never 
knows her lesson is called lazy. The fidgety, 
emotionally unstable child who cries easily 
is termed uncontrolled. The moodiness, the 
laziness, and the lack of control are all 
symptoms and not causes. When the causes 
of these maladjustments are sought, the 
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Children’s Fears 


By ELIZABETH M. LAURIE, ED.M. 
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MEASUREMENT, BOSTON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


study reveals that the beginning lies in 
some fundamental emotional pattern. Fear 
is very often the cause. Such fears may be: 

Fear of failure 

Fear of large groups 

Fear of ridicule, or social disapproval 

Fear of insecurity 

It is illuminating to discover that the 
child who has such a subjective fear as the 
fear of ridicule also has objective fears such 
as fear of dentists or thunder. There are 
many other subjective and objective fears 
but the three case studies that follow are 
examples of the specific subjective fears 
listed above. These fears have been chosen 
because they are bringing failure and un- 
happiness to many children. The cases were 
selected because they illustrate that true 
knowledge of a child and a little sympa- 
thetic understanding may be all that is 
necessary to change a child from a sad fail- 
ure who is surrounded by fears to a more 
normal cheerful child. 

Emotional interferences may so upset a 
child that he may become a school failure. 
A sensitive boy with superior abilities may 
fail in every school subject although both 
parents and teachers are striving to find the 
cause. How much does either parent or 


teacher truly know about a child? 


Paul's Fear of a Large Group 


Paul’s parents were well educated and 
his home offered a good cultural back- 
ground. They said, “We are heartbroken 
over Paul’s failures. He seems bright, but 


he cannot succeed in school work. He 
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doesn’t want to talk to us. He gocs to his 
room and closes the door.” 

Paul’s teachers said, “The boy is failing 
in every subject. He doesn’t enter into any 
school activities and he slips away from the 
room as soon as possible. He is always 
alone. Has he ability?” 

The psychological examination showed 
that Paul had an I.Q. 
of 148. At the end of 
each test, Paul asked, 
“Did I do it right?” 
He appeared very nerv- 
ous and fearful. When 
he was told that he had 
succeeded in every test, 
he slipped back in his 
chair and said, “Well, 
what is the matter with 
me? I try to do my 
home work, but when 
I come into this school 
and see all these hun- 
dreds of boys, I can’t 
think of a thing. I 
want to get away from 
it. If I tell my mother 
or father, they will 
think I am silly. I’m so 
nervous now that I sleep with a baseball 
bat under my bed.” Later he also told of 
fearing thunder. 

Paul was in a very large high school. Be- 
fore he entered that school, he had always 
been in a small building. The change to the 
noisy, big building was too difficult for this 
highly sensitive boy, and he himself did 
not know what the trouble was. He im- 
agined all sorts of difficulties. Because he 
could not adjust, he imagined that he 
could not do the work. He was unhappy 
and afraid. He feared that if he told his 
parents, they might laugh at him. Fear of 
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crowds, of noise, of ridicule, of failure! 
The partial solution was, of course, to 
take the boy from that very large school 
and place him in a smaller school. The next 
step was to have the boy understand and 
talk over his difficulties with his mother. 
The next step was to convince the boy that 
he had good abilities and that he could suc- 

ceed in school work. 
The change of 
school, the understand- 
ing of the parents, and 
the boy’s appreciation 
of his own problem 
have changed this boy 
from an unhappy fail- 
ure to a normal boy 
who is succeeding in 

his school work. 


Jane’s Fear of 
Reciting 

“I can’t do my home- 
work because if I know 
my lesson my teacher 
will want me to re 
cite.” Such was the 
pathetic statement of a 
thirteen-year-old girl in 
one of our large city schools. Jane would 
rather be considered dull than run the risk 
of standing before her classmates and for- 
getting her lesson. Until she worked 
through the plan of never attempting her 
home work, she lived in an agony of fear, 
After weeks of hearing Jane say, “I don't 
know,” the teacher asked that the case 
be studied. She felt that the girl must 
be either very dull or that there must be 
something radically wrong with her. This 
may be an extreme case of timidity, but 
many can offer a similar story from their 
own experiences. They can recall the agony 
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that they suffered when they tried to speak 
before a group of people, especially if 
they were not well prepared. This fear is 
a most active one, and should be given 
more thought by teachers. Going to the 
Tront of a room to recite is no small task for 
many pupils. Even standing causes much 
suffering for some. Usually the fear of fail- 
ure combats the fear of ridicule or social 
disapproval and the individual succeeds in 
conforming to school procedures, but there 
ae many cases of failure that are due to 
fear of imagined ridicule. Jane’s case is a 
typical case of such a fear. 

A psychological examination proved that 
jane’s mental ability was above normal. 
Observation told that Jane was am over- 
grown, awkward, ungainly girl and that be- 
cause of her inferiority she had no friends. 
A visit to her home gave the true clue to the 
problem. 

Jane is the youngest of a family of four. 
The other three are doing exceptionally 
well in high school and college. Constant 
comparison with them had been made in 
an endeavor to challenge the girl to better 
work. Fear of ridicule and fear of adverse 
comparison had reduced Jane to a state 
where failure seemed inevitable. 

In order to overcome her fear of speaking 
the teacher gave her an assigned piece of 
work. She was to know her assignment so 
that she need not fear ridicule. She was to 
know just what the teacher would call for. 
This worked so well that two months later 
the girl was reciting with her class. 

The family ceased comparing her work 
with that of others, and commented favor- 
ably upon her small successes in school. 

The girl was invited to join in the activi- 
ties of one of the finest groups in the school. 
She now has a friend whom she herself 
those from the group. 
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Jobn’s Fear of His Father 

The many broken homes today are con- 
tributing to emotional unbalance and fail- 
ure. The case of John, a boy with good 
abilities who went through four years of 
school without retardation and with suc- 
cessful ratings, illustrates this. John was 
happy and apparently a normal little boy 
in every way. At the beginning of his fifth 
year he began to fail and to be a serious be- 
havior problem. His teacher and his mother 
worked with him in vain. He was scolded 
and he was whipped. A medical examina- 
tion offered no help for the report stated 
that he was a well boy. He failed consist- 
ently throughout the year. He repeated the 
fifth grade and failed again. At times he 
was defiant and at times he cried. He ap- 
peared to be daydreaming. 

A psychological examination proved that 
John had good normal abilities. His mental 
age was a little higher than his chronologi- 
cal age. The tests told the examiner little 
that she had not already suspected, but the 
boy’s reactions told her much about him. 
The boy was wretchedly unhappy. When 
he spoke of his mother, tears came into his 
eyes. When he volunteered the statement 
that he hated his father because of his 
mother’s suffering, he could not control his 
crying. The mother and father had sepa- 
rated two years previously. John’s story 
was, “My father used to hit my mother 
and me. Sometimes he comes back to the 
house, and I’m afraid of him. He doesn’t 
give my mother any money and she 
has to take money from the city. I can’t 
stand it.” 

Neither teacher nor mother had known 
what John had suffered for two years. The 
fear of his father had branched into other 
fears. One was that he did not want’others 
to know about his home. Another was that 
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his mother would not have money enough. 
Another that people might learn that Ais 
family was receiving aid. 

A frank talk with him about many other 
families appeared to help him considerably. 
He was very much relieved when the ex- 
aminer told him that she could understand 
his feelings. 

Since the boy has faced his fears and 
talked over his problem with his mother 
and the examiner, his attitude has changed. 
If we can use success as a criterion for judg- 
ing, then we can say that John has adjusted, 
for he is now doing very good work in 
school and his attitude is that of a far hap- 
pier boy. With understanding and security 
he could enter into his heritage of work and 
play without vague apprehensions. 


Thus, both parents and teachers can aid 
in overcoming undesirable fears if they will 
seek causes of school failures and malad- 
justments. There are many agencies to 
which they can turn if necessary. Let us re- 
member that when a child is morose and 
silent, or when he is emotionally unstable, 
there is always some fundamental cause. 
Let.us also remember that hundreds of chil- 
dren have been aided through a study of 
their problems. 


Our New Associate Editor 
(Continued from Page 3) 
fessor in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education where he is now Professor of 
Education and Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic. 

Dr. Dearborn is nationally known for 
the Dearborn Intelligence Tests which 
were devised particularly to correct what 
he thought was an overemphasis on verbal 
intelligence in other tests. The reading 
disabilities of children early challenged his 
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attention. As Director of the Psycho-Edu. 
cational Clinic at Harvard, he has invest. 
gated many curious and obscure reading 
disabilities of children. He is the author of 
numerous books and articles in scientific 
and educational journals. 7 

Throughout his professional career Dr 
Dearborn has taken a keen interest in 
mental hygiene. Recently he was made ; 
member of the Executive Committee oj 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy. 
giene. On the retirement of Dr. E. Stanley 
Abbot as Associate Editor of Unperstanp- 
ING THE CuiLp, he becomes our new Asso- 
ciate Editor. The magazine will profit 
greatly from his broad scholarship and 


wise council. 


Attitudes in the Making 
(Continued from Page 14) 


peculiar disposition. This increased em- 
phasis on specialization seems to be ex 
actly the reverse of the desirable solution 
If the child is to develop consistent an/ 
general attitudes less painfully, his life 
should be more simplified and fewer indi 
viduals, working together, should try to 
help him piece together into a meaningful 
relationship the various aspects of his 
thought and behavior. Children usually 
want a confidant and the life of the child 
should be so ordered that this desire 1s 
aided and not thwarted. 
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Dr. Richmond's broad experience in 
dealing with the theoretical and 
practical problems of adolescents 
makes this article of real help to 
those who deal with youth. Dr. 
Richmond received her university 
training at Clark University, has 
taught in the grades and high school, 
has lectured on mental hygiene in 
several universities, and is the author 
of two important books,“ The Adoles- 
cent Girl” and “The Adolescent Boy.” 


E HEAR a great deal about the 
emotional upheaval of adoles- 
cence, the stress and strain that accompany 
it. Looking at the average adolescent, dash- 
ing eagerly about from one thing to an- 
other, impatient of restraint, heedless of 
his elders’ wishes, often seeming to them 
allous and selfish to a degree, one wonders 
if he has any feelings at all or any more 
emotional life than a frisky young colt. 
But he has. Adolescence is the heyday of 
the emotional life, a time of clash and 
dangor, of heights and depths, of kaleido- 
«opic changes of mood and feeling; why 
do we forget it in our sober maturity? Is it 
because we fall so far short of realization 
of our adolescent dreams, because we can- 
Bt bear to recall the poignancy of that 
moment when we beheld youth’s glories 


pass away and fade into the common light 
day? 


The Adolescent’s Inner Life 


There are of course great individual 
differences in adolescence, as in people at 
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Emotional Problems of Adolescence 
By WINIFRED V. RICHMOND, Pu.D. 


ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


all other periods of life; the high-strung 
and temperamental youngster is due for 
more difficulty in adjusting himself to 
changed horizons than is his more stolid 
brother. But one cannot always judge of 
what is going on in a young person’s mind 
by his behavior. Ellen was a quiet, attrac- 
tive girl of seventeen, a good daughter and 
a good student, and neither parents nor 
teachers thought of her as having any emo- 
tional problems. The former paid little 
attention to her, being absorbed in their 
work and in each other, and were truly 
thankful that she was growing up so 
easily. But she shocked them into attention 
one night by being brought home drunk 
and telling them the next day that life was 
unbearably dull and she wished she could 
get out of it. Ellen was not merely making a 
play for attention; the psychiatrist uncov- 
ered a long story of smoldering discontent, 
of feelings of neglect on the part of the 
parents, and of fears of her own inade- 
quacy in the game of life. 

Such feelings are common during ado- 
lescence, but they are more or less transient 
in the average boy or girl; as maturity 
nears, a saner viewpoint develops and they 
are left behind as childish. But especially 
in the earlier teens many an unreasonable 
bit of conduct can be traced to such fears 
and feelings, which seem to the adult quite 
unfounded; nevertheless, they are entirely 
real to the child. 


Emotions and the Growing-Up Process 


There are other emotions which stir the 
soul of adolescence, emotions directly con- 
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nected with the physical changes that are 
going on in the youthful body. Though the 
whole body shares in an accelerated 
growth and development at this time, it is 
the sex glands that are chiefly responsible; 
they manufacture a powerful hormone 
which, circulating in the blood, affects 
other glands and organs, including the 
nervous system. Tensions are set up, which 
show themselves in the emotional sphere 
as irritability and restlessness, or longing 
and discontent, or moods of rebellion and 
aggression, or enthusiasms for this and 
that. Then, too, there is the pull of sex, that 
strange interest in and attraction to things 
unnoticed before, accompanied by feelings 
altogether new and strange. These psycho- 
logical experiences seem to be universal 
and to have little to do with external cir- 
cumstances, though their expression in 
conduct varies with the social environment 
and is conditioned by the habits already 
established. Rebellion and aggression, for 
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instance, will show themselves in one child 
in actual misconduct; another will take j 
out in talking or quarreling; while a third 
will write poetry or stories or defy the 
world in his dreams. 


The Adolescent and His Elders 


But the most poignant problems o 
youth, the ones that cause most suffering 
to him and most worry to his elders, ar 
not inevitably a part of the growing-u 
process, but a result of the clash between 
his own developing personality and the 
more or less rigid (because older) person. 
alities of the adults who make up his world. 
These adults set standards for him; they 
prescribe goals and devise ways and means 
for him to reach them; they forbid certain 
activities and misunderstand others. 
Adults themselves have not always out 
grown their own adolescence; the fact that 
one has reached maturity or is advancing 
into middle life is no guarantee that his 
emotions are mature. The child who, 
reaching the middle teens, has to contend 
with a parent who is emotionally no more 
grown up than he is, is bound for a diffi 
cult time. Instead of being able to se 
things a little better from the youth’s point 
of view, such a parent fights his own 
youthful battles all over again, and con- 
demns in the child the things he feels he 
should condemn in himself. So, also, the 
parent who feels his child as too much 4 
part of himself, who cannot let him go to 
seek his own satisfactions and find his own 
life, is the chief actor in many of adol- 
escence’s stormiest scenes. 

The teacher, because of her training and 
detachment, should be better qualified w 
understand the emotional life of adoles 
cence than the average parent. She knows 
that the child needs emotional outlets and 
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that sports and games, music and dancing 
are age-old methods of giving healthy play 
to the emotions. Any economy in the 
sxhools that cripples the recreational and 
humanist programs is piling up trouble 
ior society in the years to come. 

Teachers, however, are sometimes not 
grown up emotionally and meet the adol- 
escent on more or less his own level, which 
is a poor way to help him with his prob- 
lems. Instead of meeting adolescent be- 
havior with tact and patience and a judi- 
cal attitude, we are angry or emotionally 
upset. Again, we may feel so far removed 
from the trivialities of the teens that it is 
hard for the youngsters to make any con- 
tact with us. A sixteen-year-old boy asked 
me in all seriousness the other day what 
he could do to “impress” himself upon 
older men; he said he loved to talk with 
them, but they always seemed bored to 
listen to him, 


Normal Adolescence 


The home and the school have a differ- 
ent task in attempting to guide the emo- 
tional life of adolescence. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if it can be guided; it can be 
warped and perverted, it can be frustrated 
and maimed, but normally it seeks its own 
path, and nature knows her business. From 
the “gang stage” of the early teens, from 
the schoolgirl “crush” and secret society, 
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on through the stage of calf love and young 
romance, she is leading the youth and 
maiden surely toward the consummation 
of her desire as she has led them from the 
dawn of human life upon this planet. The 
meaning of adolescence is the breaking of 
the bonds of childhood, the letting go of 
the hands that have held, and led, and 
guided. It is inevitable that the youth 
should make mistakes, that he should trip 
occasionally, for thus one learns to walk 
alone; but nothing will help him so much 
as for his elders to keep their heads. In 
clinical work with adolescents we are con- 
stantly having to say to parents, “Be pa- 
tient, don’t worry, this is only a phase of 
development. John or Mary will pass 
through it and leave it behind.” 


Guiding Adolescents 
And so, if we cannot guide directly, we 
can do so indirectly — by keeping a proper 
detachment toward the problems of youth, 


not trying to keep them still children and 
dependent upon us, nor hurrying them too 
fast into maturity; by providing normal 
outlets for adolescent emotions; and by 
thinking of the child as a developing per- 
sonality, entitled to as much consideration 
as we would bestow upon any other per- 
son. We can best sum up in the words of 
Karl de Schweinitz, “Love them, set them 
a good example, and leave them alone.” 
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CASE STUDIES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, M.D., 
Director, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Teachers and parents are often so 
busy trying to meet their own emo- 
tional difficulties that they fail to re- 
alize that children may also have seri- 
ous emotional problems. This was 
true of Ida Bell. She felt that the 
world was against her. She was in 
mental confusion. There were so 
many things that she did not under- 
stand. Dr. Hartwell tells how the 
clinic found out Ida’s real problems, 
and finally how she was guided on 
the road to mental health. 


DA BELL’S mother could not under- 

stand why both the physician and the 
school principal thought that Ida should 
come to a child guidance clinic. The 
mother thought that the school and the 
physician should solve Ida Bell’s problems 
for her. Why could not the physician give 
her thirteen-year-old daughter medicine 
that would make her sleep better? Why 
would not the school principal punish the 
other girls for having such a bad influence 
on her daughter, or at least put Ida Bell 
where she would not be associated with 
these other girls? However, she did come 
to the clinic and brought Ida Bell’s father 
with her, saying that perhaps the child’s 
inability to rest well at night might be 
nervousness. She had been told we treated 
nervousness in the clinic. 
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The Problem: 


Many children who have important emo 
tional and personality problems seem to 
their friends, acquaintances, and even w 
their parents, to have no problems at all. 
But always in these children comes a time 
when sudden and very unusual behavior or 
other evidence of hidden mental stimuli 
show, first to observing folk and later to 
everyone, that “problems” do exist. Idi 
Bell’s case may best be described by stating’ 
the problem as it was seen at the beginning 
and again at the end of the clinic contact; 
first, as the parents saw it at these two peri 
ods; second, as the girl saw herself when 
we first knew her and then later; and third 
the original and final interpretation of the 
problem by the staff of the child guidance 
clinic. 

Ida Bell was a healthy, well-developed 
girl, just entering puberty. She was in the 
high normal group, as measured by tests. 
She was an only child, adopted by the 
parents from a Girls’ Welfare maternity 
home, when she was two months old, but 
had never been told that she was an adopted 
child. Her parents were in only fairly com 
fortable circumstances. Much of their sati 
faction in life came from their very strid 
observance of religious duties, and from 
serving on church committees, and in the 


belief that they were doing their duty i 
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adopting a girl and bringing her up in the 
‘way that she should go.” 


As the Parents Stated the Problem: 


The problem the parents wished the 
dinic to deal with was the girl’s sleepless- 
ness. Ida Bell would try not to have her 
parents know when she was lying awake, 
and would be greatly disturbed when the 
parents told her that she talked in her 
deep. On a few occasions the child had 
walked in her sleep. It was necessary for 
our worker to tell the parents that we knew, 
through the report from the school, of her 
behavior difficulties before they would say 
anything about these things. And then they 
would not believe they were correctly re- 
ported by the school or that the girl was in 
any way to blame for what had happened. 
She was always so well behaved at home 
and so anxious to please. The mother said, 
“She always does as I wish. Sometimes she 
ays she would rather not, but if it pleases 
me she will do as I say.” 

The school reported that the girl was fail- 
ing in two of her subjects. The mother said 
this was the teacher’s fault, and pointed out 
that this was the first time in the child’s 
life it had happened. The report from the 
school also stated that at times the girl was 
uncooperative and antagonistic towards 
school activities and her teachers. This, the 
mother said, could not be true since she had 
known Ida Bell all her life and she was not 
‘Bhat kind of a girl. The school likewise re- 
ported that she and other children had been 
writing vulgar notes with sex implications. 
This the mother said could not possibly be 
rue since she had never told her daughter 
anything about such things. 


a As the Girl Stated the Problem: 
“I can’t sleep. If they would let me alone 
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and not talk about it all the time and not 
keep coming to my room and looking to see 
if I am asleep, I could sleep better. The 
school’s got it in for me. I’m not half as bad 
as the others, and they don’t keep riding 
them all the time. I wish I could quit school 
and go to a boarding school but my folks 
are too old-fashioned for that, and besides 
they don’t have the money. Why, they 
don’t even have enough money to get me 
decent clothes.” 

When asked if she loved her parents, she 
said, “Of course I do.” When asked if she 
ever talked to them about her problems, 
she replied, “No, I couldn’t.” 


The Clinic’s Diagnosis of the Problem: 


The girl has not been well prepared to 
meet the growing-up situation, and has not 
had good outlets or ways in which to ex- 
press herself. She is in conflict about im- 
portant things within herself and in her 
environment, — probably parental relation- 
ships, possibly a feeling of inferiority, and 
probably about developing sex feelings. 
Her behavior may only be understood in 
terms of her emotional experiences, and the 
child probably is at present unaware of a 
part of her deep emotions. She is develop- 
ing a neurosis on the basis of these conflicts, 
and ordinary social treatment will avail 
nothing. 


The first and most difficult part of the 
treatment of this very interesting child and 
her parents was to try to understand them 
all and to help each to understand himself 
and one another. They must know, at least 
in a considerable measure, why each made 
the others feel as they did and why each 
was behaving as he was. The child was 
a serious problem. She was misbehaving 
away from her home group and being too 
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good within it. Furthermore, she was de- 
veloping a neurosis manifest to her parents 
only in her sleeplessness, but in many other 
ways to the Doctor, after she became will- 
ing and even anxious to tell of her symp- 
toms. The parents, too, were serious prob- 
lems. Without realizing it, they were asking 
the child, whom they must of necessity 
some time give up, to give them the security 
and self-expression that they lacked. 

The later part of the treatment, after the 
child and the parents could restate the 
“problem,” was comparatively easy. 


Ida Bell’s Real Problems: 


When Ida Bell first told us her problems, 
she thought that in most ways she was tell- 
ing all of the truth. However, she was keep- 
ing back some of her worries because she 
was afraid and ashamed of them. Other 
worries she had made herself forget ever 
existed. Still others frightened her so that 
she had never formulated them into actual 
organized thoughts, but they troubled her 
just the same. As she became acquainted 
with the Doctor and decided to tell him 
about her fears of going insane or of being 
feebleminded, and of her sense of some im- 
pending catastrophe if she did not stay 
awake, she found it possible to talk out 
with him some of the things she had for- 
gotten, and to face fears she had never 
dared to face before. 

Finally she could say what her problems 
really were. 

First, for a year or more she had had pe- 
culiar bodily symptoms that made her feel 
that she was going to lose her mind. There 
were many of these and some compulsive 
thoughts. 

Second, when she was several years 
younger she had been told, in a way that 
made her know it to be a fact, that she had 
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been adopted. She could not talk this out 
with her parents for she believed that the 
question of their loving her would kk 
shown by whether or not they told her the 
truth. She remembered that she had lain 
awake — she would force herself to do this 
—to pray they would tell her the next day 
so that she might know they loved her. 
Then the next day she would hope they did 
not love her. If they did not love her, she 
could hate them and so could do what she 
wanted to do. She wished the Doctor not 
to tell her parents this for she hoped they 
would yet tell her. 

Third, she had worried a great deal 
about sex. She had learned the facts of sex 
in unfortunate ways at about the same time 
she had learned that she had been adopted. 
She came finally to know in part why she 
was both curious and interested in sex, and 
yet hated it. She was curious and interested 
partly because she was growing up, but 
more because from the deeper layers of her 
mind came the feeling that to understand 
sex would answer the questions of her par- 
entage and the attitudes of her parents to- 
wards her. She hated sex because she felt 
that it was to blame for her being born and 
because she had been frightened and made 
to feel guilty about asking very natural and 
innocent questions when a young child. 

She was a confused and frightened girl 
and she did not want to be confused and 
frightened. To misbehave in school helped 
her to forget her fears and confusions. 
(This kind of forgetting does such things 
to boys and girls as to make them unable to 
sleep, to have disturbing and mysterious 
dreams, to make them feel they just must 
do something to keep some terrible thing 
from happening, or perhaps to even make 
them think about suicide.) This last part 
of the problem we had to help her put in 
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words, but when she did, she understood to our problems, and will let the clinic tell 
that it was true. Fortunately, to have a us when we are doing so from now on.” 
thirteen-year-old girl state her problems so —- The one part of the problem they could 
well has a very much greater therapeutic _ not state for themselves was that they were 
value than when an adult does the same loving and controlling the girl in a selfish 
thing. way. Could they have done that, the treat- 
ment could have been just as successful as 


, ath events’ Restatement of Their it has been, or even more so, without Ida 
—o Bell’s going away from home. 
he {| ~Although the social worker labored very 


hard to help the parents, especially the After a period of active treatment, Ida 
mother, see the problem in its true light, Bell did go away for two years to the most 
they were not so successful as was Ida Bell. excellent home of an aunt, where she at- 
But they could say, “We are partly to blame _ tended a public school less pretentious than 
because we did not tell her early that she her former school. Now she is at home 
had been adopted. We have perhaps been again, in her last year of high school, a well- 
too strict with her and should have allowed behaved and mentally healthy child. But 
her to find ways of expressing herself even she is not so happy, nor will she ever be 
if we were taught as children that such quite so happy, as she might have been had 
ways were wrong. We believe the Doctor _ her parents realized what emotional storms 
when he tells us that Ida Bell’s sleeplessness a child may have without anyone’s know- 
is something serious but that the giving of ing anything about them until it is too late 
medicine would make it worse. We see that to prevent them, storms that leave their 
we have gained nothing by closing our eyes mark forever on the child’s personality. 


If school marks were abolished, what would 
be put in their place? 


@ Is there not grave danger that without the help of a marking 
system we should lose the strongest incentive for study that 
children possess? 


@ Would not the abolishment of school marks weaken the morale? 


© If a marking system is used, how may it be administered so that 
its many evils can be eliminated and its advantages retained? 


For a vital discussion of this problem « e 
READ the APRIL number of 
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Freud: A Searcher Into the Unknown 
By MARTIN W. PECK, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “THE MEANING OF PSYCHOANALYSIS” 


Dr. Martin W. Peck, an instructor 
in psychiatry at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, is President of the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Society. He was for- 
merly chief of the Out-Patient De- 
partment at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital. His practical experience in 
the reéducation of individuals with 
mental handicaps has given him a 
chance to test the Freudian theories 
in a sympathetic and practical way. 


N THE past twenty-five years the dis- 
coveries of Sigmund Freud have had 
an influence on human thought often com- 
pared to that of Darwin in the previous 
century. Freud’s work, which is given the 
name of psychoanalysis, began as a method 
of treatment for the nervously ill, and this 
fact has somewhat obscured the broader 
and more fundamental implications of its 
place as a special branch of the science of 
psychology. At present there is by no 
means complete acceptance of the Freudian 
doctrine by the scientific world, but the 
early incredulity and hostility with which 
it was received has steadily decreased and 
Freud’s place as one of the great figures of 
his time seems assured. 
In the field of medical psychology, which 
deals with problems of nervous illness and 
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abnormal behavior, it is fair to say that t 
influence of Freud is outstanding. This i 


admitted, I think, by the opponents as wel 


as the friends of psychoanalysis. The lan 
guage of clinical psychology abounds wi 
terms that either were originated or give 
their present meaning by Freud or h 
associates. The words conflict, repression 
sublimation, fixation, and regression are 
few of many examples. Even the ubiqui 
tous inferiority complex was in the sam 
category until it slipped its moorings an 
drifted into the vernacular. 

In the study of problems of men 
adjustment Freud’s contributions _ hav 
brought about a shift in position from 
descriptive and static point of view toa 
interpretive and dynamic one. In oth 
words, it is now more nearly possible 
ascertain the hidden motives and mea 
ings of behavior or symptoms, and th 
become able to deal with causes rat 
than effects, with all the advantage whic 
this implies. 


Freud Comparable to Pasteur 
The story of Freud furnishes one of t 


great romances in science and medici 
One may compare it with that of Paste 
the French chemist, who a generati 
earlier worked in his laboratory to 
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what caused the wines of his native district 
io spoil. In this search he discovered the 
phenomena of bacterial action with results 
that spread far beyond the original prob- 
lm, to revolutionize medicine and in- 
gugurate the modern period in that science. 
Freud was by early taste and training a 
research worker in organic neurology, but 
the support of a growing family turned 
him to the practice of medicine. As a 
specialist in nervous diseases he was con- 
sulted by neurotic patients, and found that 
Mithey presented unsolved problems to chal- 
i@m'enge the searching mind of the investi- 
gator. Through the use of new methods he 
made discoveries which have had revolu- 
tionary effects on psychology and medicine. 
Pasteur and Freud in widely different 
fields were pioneers and explorers. There 
was little to guide them —no tradition, 
precedent, or literature. Trained in the 
«ientific method and endowed with that 
@aceative genius which transcends formal- 
wed knowledge and the limitations of the 
past, they carried science across hitherto 
impassable boundaries. By slow painstak- 
@ng effort, advancing, retreating, and ad- 
vancing again, they avoided the pitfalls of 
false conclusion and belief, and were able 
9 map out unexplored territory so accu- 
rately as to make it relatively easy for those 
ho came after to follow where they led. 
In comparison with Pasteur, Freud had 
etain disadvantages in his material. 
When dealing with the mind, it is mani- 
estly impossible to use test-tube procedure 
pnd there is no way to approximate the 
mathematical exactness of physics and 
@iemistry. Above all, verification by direct 
periment is out of the question. These 
acts were enough to discourage less bold 
@venturers in scientific research, but 
@reud was able to circumvent these for- 
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midable obstacles and accumulate an 
enormous amount of entirely new data of 
the mind. These observations were con- 
firmed repeatedly, first by him, and later 
by his associates, as he was joined by other 
workers. 


The Psychoanalytic Method 


It is not possible here to go into the 
Freudian method for investigation of the 
deep and hidden regions of the mind. 
There was developed empirically a unique 
and elaborate method which passed 
through a gradual evolutionary process 
toward a procedure now standardized, and 
differing little from that used in psycho- 
analytic treatment. In other words, the 
methods of research and therapy have 
evolved together and are much the same. 
The self-understanding gained by the pa- 
tient from the application of this method 
is the essence of the therapeutic process. 

Nor is this the place for a detailed con- 
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sideration of the findings which followed 
the use of the psychoanalytic method, or of 
the gradual development of the power to 
interpret this material which at first 
seemed so strange and obscure. Thoughts, 
feelings, phantasies, dreams, memories, 
and the like appearing in so-called “free 
association” gradually took on definite 
meaning and could be translated in a man- 
ner not unlike that necessary to understand 
the picture language of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. Present psychoanalytic theory was 
formulated in order to organize and give 
unity to this body of data. Thus were estab- 
lished working hypotheses for use in the 
explanation of facts, as is necessary and 
legitimate in any science. Except for cer- 
tain original discoveries of Freud which 
seem fixed and fundamental, new findings 
have brought important changes and de- 
velopments in this theoretical structure 
and certainly the end has not yet been 
reached. What is new in psychoanalysis 
may be discussed briefly under three head- 
ings: First, the unconscious mind; second, 
the mental mechanism of repression; third, 


the depth psychology of the child. 


The Realm of the Unconscious 


Freud rediscovered the unconscious 
mind. Before his time this region was little 
more than a subject for rumor, its impor- 
tance was unrealized, and its modes of 
action were practically unknown. While 
human knowledge and speculation had 
reached out ever further toward the limits 
of the universe, those hidden regions of 
the mind which lie nearest home had been 
entirely overlooked. It has been possible 
for psychoanalysis to establish certain laws 
of the unconscious mind which appear 
strange indeed on first acquaintance and 
seem to belong to a topsy-turvy world 
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rather than to the rational one with which 
we are familiar. 

Mental processes in the Unconscious are 
independent of time, place, and causality, 
They are free from logic, ethics, and aes 
thetics, and are entirely egoistic. Here in 
the civilized adult are secret places in the 
mind which operate in a fashion similar to 
what is observed more openly in the primi. 
tive savage and the young child. Magi 
and imagination rule rather than reason 
and reality, phantasy and actuality are un. 
differentiated, and wish and deed often 
appear as equivalents. According to the 
psychoanalytic doctrine, the main forces 
and central current of mental life operate 
in the Unconscious. The conscious self % 
far as possible guides, directs, and adapts 
these unconscious impulses to the outside 
world. In the normal healthy mind the 
forces of the Unconscious are so organized 
as to codperate in large measure in the 
service of adaptation, reinforcing instead 
of hindering the efforts at self-direction. 
The difference between normal and ab- 
normal is a quantitative one in the extent 
to which imperfectly integrated uncon- 
scious tendencies encroach on the conscious 
self to dominate and control attitude and 


behavior. 


Repression, Healthy and Unhealthy 

Repression is conceived of as a dynamic 
force in the mind which eliminates or 
keeps out of consciousness useless, painful, 
or disagreeable content, and thus relegates 
it to the Unconscious. Repression takes 
place automatically, in contrast to the con- 
scious self-directed dismissal of undesir- 
able thoughts, and is essentially a protec- 
tive mechanism. Repression is both healthy 
and unhealthy and the difference is 2 
matter of degree. Up to a certain point it 
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isa useful mechanism. In health it elimi- 
nates unnecessary, outworn, and unadjust- 
able mental tendencies. In morbid states it 
diminates wholesale what consciousness is 
unable to deal with in other ways. In 
health the repressed material is quiescent, 
and little energy is lost. In morbid states it 
is dynamic and seeks entrance into con- 
siousness and translation into action. Ex- 
cessive repression produces a continual 
drain of psychic energy into unproductive 
channels, thus impoverishing in various 


degrees the mental personality. 


Mental Life of the Child 

Freud’s teachings concerning the psy- 
chology of childhood were startling and 
novel enough to prove highly controver- 
ial. Ammunition was furnished to the 
critics by the fact that his conclusions were 
gained at first from probing the uncon- 
xious mind of neurotic patients where was 
preserved the psychic aftermath of un- 
wlved childish problems. However, this 
is not the first time that study of the patho- 
logical has resulted in new knowledge of 
the normal. Also in recent years investi- 
gators with eyes sharpened by Freud's 
revelations have by direct observations of 
children substantiated many of his claims. 

The mental life of the child in the light 
of psychoanalysis may be sketchily out- 
lined under the drive or instinct theory of 
psychic processes. 

The instinct theory of psychology re- 
wulted from tracing back the conscious 
impulses of the individual through the 
Unconscious to their place of origin. This 
proved to be in the physical activities of 
the young child, particularly of those 
organs which are in contact with the out- 
side world and with other human beings. 
The instincts have their start in organ 
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physiology, but on one level of their func- 
tioning they are considered by Freud to be 
the basic stuff and raw material of the 
phenomena of mind. 

Instinctual activity at the mental level 
becomes immediately subject to the influ- 
ence of environmental forces, and normal 
development consists in an orderly evolu- 
tion from the simple and uncoérdinated 
state of instinct in infancy to the complex 
and integrated organization of adulthood. 
The mature mind is an elaborate super- 
structure built out of simple and elementary 
material. The instinctual development of 
early childhood, in particular that which 
concerns the relationships with other mem- 
bers of the family, furnishes the individ- 
ual’s apprenticeship to the business of life. 
Upon whether he works this out well or 
badly depends in large degree the pattern 
of his equipment and the success or failure 
of his later mental adjustments. 


The Super-Ego Our Conscience 

To the natural protest that civilized man 
is something more than a bundle of animal 
instincts however developed and refined, 
psychoanalysis gives an answer in the so- 
called super-ego. Here a place is found in 
man’s own psychic evolution for at least a 
major part of his moral nature. The super- 
ego is a postulated or assumed institution 
of the mind formed from an internaliza- 
tion or drawing in mentally of the guiding 
and disciplinary forces which surround the 
child and adolescent. What were at first 
forces from without are gradually taken 
over to become part of the individual him- 
self, which then act as guiding influences 
from within. The well-adjusted individual 
is aware of his own super-ego in the form 
of “conscience.” In the maladjusted or 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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behavior. 
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BOOKS anda 
MACAZINES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Px.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


DO CHILDREN LEARN TO 

ATTACK THEIR PROBLEMS? 
LTHOUGH The Parents’ Magazine 
is not intended primarily for teach- 
ers, every number contains one or more 
articles, by recognized students of psychol- 
ogy and education, that might be read by 
teachers with pleasure and profit. The 
December number of this magazine con- 
tains one such article by Lois Hayden 
Meek, Ph.D., Director of the Child Devel- 
opment Institute, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, and her research asso- 
ciate, Miss Katherine Brackett.’ As the au- 
thors are here chiefly concerned with the 
young child, the article will be of special in- 
terest to teachers in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades, and to the 
parents of young children. It should, how- 
ever, also interest the parents and teachers 
of older children because the methods of 
learning acquired by young children are 
often retained as they grow older and 
determine whether they are to be malad- 
justed and unhappy or adjusted and happy. 
The necessary reéducation of some chil- 
dren may be undertaken with greater 
intelligence and promise of success if the 
child’s background is better understood. 
The authors find that as a result of care- 
ful investigations of children over a long 
period of time there are three different 
ways in which children may attack a given 


*“How the Young Child Learns,” by Lois 
Hayden Meek and Katherine Brackett. The Par- 
ents’ Magazine, December, 1933. 
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problem. The first and most desirable 
method is the direct attack. This represents 
an effort on the part of the child to solve 
his problems himself. Some children show 
great independence, although they may 
not succeed the first time. 

The second type of response is indirect. 
When the child gets into difficulty, the 
problem is solved by asking somebody 
else to help. Children who use this kind oi 
technique seldom attack their problems 
directly unless urged. The reason is that 
they have become so used to having adults 
solve their problems that they no longer 
show initiative. 

A third method of facing a problem is 
the evasive response. This is really no a- 
tempt to solve a problem but rather an 
adjustment to the situation as it exist. 
For example, Raymond never seems to 
have problems, but close observation shows 
that he evades the problem. He is found 
pushing a large wooden box. Finally he 
pushes it against the corner of the sandbox 
and leaves it there. 

The authors raise the question as to 
what will happen to the child who is sué- 
denly placed in a situation where no ont 
will come to his assistance. Children 
should learn to call for help when they 
face problems that are too difficult for 
them to solve. It may also be diplomatic to 
evade certain issues. It is most important 
that the child be guided so that he learns 
gradually how to solve his problems in the 
best way. 
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It is often easier to help a child than to 
it him try to do a thing himself and it 
may often be done better. But teaching 
children to depend upon themselves tends 
w make for well adjusted and capable 
children. 

Here is a philosophy of child guidance 
or any teacher, whether she be in the kin- 
ergarten or college. 


EMOTIONAL CONFLICTS LEAD 
BOYS TO RUN AWAY 
FROM HOME 


So often we have assumed “Wanderlust” 
wd “a desire to see the world” as the 


auses of boys running away from home 
(minat the conclusion of C. P. Armstrong as 


__ fo why children desert their homes may be 


surprising. Mr. Armstrong made a study 
of 660 runaway boys in New York City 
and found that out of this number those 
motives operated in only 2.4 per cent of the 
. cases. Of the boys studied, 590 never left 
New York. Among these, self-assertive- 
“Bhtess and spirited independence played no 
part at all. Escape was the fundamental 
reason for nearly every runaway. In 12 per 
cent of the cases the boys had been severely 
beaten; 32 per cent of them feared punish- 
ment. There was a variety of reasons as to 
why the others wanted to get away, but 
emotional conflict with the authorities of 
home and school or some excessive respon- 
bility accounted for most of them. 


SCHOOL CHATS 


The schools of Newton, Massachusetts, 
have long had the reputation for initiative 
and intelligent experimentation. One of 
their latest ventures is to publish a series of 


*Six Hundred and Sixty Boys: Why Boys 
Desert Their Homes, by C. P. Armstrong. Pp. 
208. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1932. $3.00. 
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popular articles in the local press on how 
the Newton schools are conducted. These 
timely Chats are appearing in The Newton 
Graphic weekly. They are concerned with 
all sorts of educational problems about 
which parents and the general public 
should be informed if they are to codperate 
with their schools. 

Many of these Chats are excellent ar- 
ticles on mental health. “Knowing Our 
Pupils Better” is the subject of the Chat 
appearing in The Newton Graphic for 
December 15, 1933. It maintains that in 
order to deal effectively with boys and 
girls it is necessary to know a good deal 
about them. The new department in re- 
search and guidance of the Newton 
Schools is revising a system of cumulative 
records that will make it possible to have 
all the pertinent information regarding a 
particular pupil. 

The following excerpt from this “School 
Chat” is interesting: 

“It is not enough to know about a child 
at any given instant. We must seek to 
know him at different times and under 
different conditions. We must seck to have 
a continuous picture of the progressive 
growth of the child, beginning with the 
time he enters kindergarten and continu- 
ing until the child leaves our schools. In 
this progressive picture it is not enough to 
know only the school progress of a child in 
terms of his achievement in various kinds 
of subject matter. We must know him in 
all of his relationships as a complete indi- 
vidual. There must be available informa- 
tion concerning his physical —_ his 
personal and developmental history, his 
social history and reactions, his abilities 
and disabilities, his interests and attitudes, 
his moral and emotional reactions, in short, 
everything that will contribute to a more 
thorough understanding of the child. This 
information must be made available to all 
those who would need to know because of 
their contacts with the child.” 
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DISCOVERING AND HELPING 
THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 

The importance of good hearing for 
effective learning is so obvious that it 
seems only necessary to state this principle 
to have it accepted. Yet the neglect of the 
hard of hearing child in this enlightened 
age is almost unbelievable. This is well 
brought out in a Symposium on the Hard 
of Hearing Child* to which several well- 
known educators contribute. 

Many states require no hearing tests. In 
these states and in other states where the 
testing is poorly done, it is easy to imagine 
the thousands of children being so handi- 
capped that they meet with continuous 
failure in school. This Symposium is es- 
pecially concerned with the use of the 
phono-audiometer in discovering the hard 
of hearing child. There are also sugges- 
tions on the treatment and training of such 


*“The Hard of Hearing Child.” Reprinted from 
The Auditory Outlook, July, 1930. 

See also “The Grade Teacher and the Hard of 
Hearing Child.” Reprinted from The Federation 
News, October, 1933. 


children after their defects have been dis. 
covered. 

When one considers that a careful esti. 
mate indicates that there are about 
3,000,000 school children who are hard of 
hearing or in danger of becoming so, the 
importance of this problem for education 
and mental health is apparent. 


* * * 


SIGMUND FREUD 
(Continued from Page 29) 


neurotic person the super-ego is often dis. 
torted to become a punitive and inhibitory 
agency rather than a guide and ideal, often 
manifesting itself secretly as an “uncon- 
scious sense of guilt” which cripples nor- 
mal living. 

Space forbids a more detailed and con- 
vincing presentation of the work of Freud. 
Perhaps enough has been given to show 
that if the basic tenets of psychoanalysis are 
proven by time to be true, it will have an 
increasingly important bearing on all de- 
partments of life in which psychology isa 
factor. 


tion whose objectives are: 


A Few Facts About the Publishers of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
The Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene isa privately supported organiza- 


1. The development and preservation of mental health. 

2. The better care of the mentally ill and mentally defective. 

3. Research as to causes and prevention of such illness and defect. 
4. To spread the knowledge of mental hygiene principles. 


Membership in the Society is $2.00 a year. New members are entitled to receive 
without charge any five of the Society’s pamphlets (list sent on request) and in ad- 
dition will receive regularly the Monthly Bulletin. Those interested may write 
to the offices of the Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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OTHING contributes to the feel- 

ing of well-being and content- 
ment more than good health. It is 
the rare individual who in a run- 
down physical condition can exhibit 
that contagious spirit of joy charac- 
teristic of a robust human animal. 
Wise parents and teachers 
know that the fractious child will 
profit more from a healthful regi- 
men than a reading of the riot 
act or an inspirational address. 


— William Clark Trow. 
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